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ABSTRACT 

Presented in this report are a program description 
and the results of evaluation of the Basic Bilingual Program 
implemented at John Bowne High School in New York City during 
1980-81. The program provided instruction in English as a Second 
Language, instruction in Spanish language skills, and bilingual 
instruction to high school students of limited English proficiency. 
The report describes the project context and student characteristics, 
and discusses the program philosophy, organizational structure, 
student placement, instructional program, funding and personnel, 
staff development, curriculum development, supportive services, and 
parent/community involvement. Patterns of student attendance, student 
behavior, plans for further education, and participation in 
extracurricular activities are examined as indicators of students' 
attitudes toward the program. Results of evaluation of student 
achievement in English, Spanish, mathematics, social studies, 
science, and business education are provided. Evaluation suggests 
that the program was generally effective, and the report identifies 
factors responsible for program success. Recommendations to ensure 
program continuity after the termination of Title VII funding are 
presented. (HJL) 
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A SUMMARY OF THE EVALUATION 
FOR THE 
BASIC RILINGUAL PROGRAM 
JOHN ROWNE HIGH SCHOOL 
1980-1Q81 



This proqram, in Its fifth and final year of fundlnq, provided 
Instruction 1n E.S.L. and Spanish lanquaqe skills, as well as MUnqual 
Instruction 1n science, mathematics, jodal studies, and business educa- 
tion to approximately 240 students of limited Enqllsh proficiency 1n 
grades nine through twelve. The target population represented IS national 
backgrounds and varied 1n educational preparedness, socioeconomic status, 
and length of residency 1n the United States. 

As the aim of the proqram was to reinforce native lanquaqe 
ability while allowing the student cO acquire the English languaqe skills 
necessary for full malnstreamlnq, the first two years of a student's 
curriculum centered around content-area courses tauqht 1n the native 
lanquaqe, the development of Spanish lanquaqe skills, and Enqllsh instruc- 
tion 1n E.S.L. classes. In the third and fourth years, the emphasis 
shifted to the full use of Enqllsh as a lanquaqe of instruction. Students 
could choose between academic and career concentrations. Total main- 
streaming was possible after the second year 1n the proqram unon an 
evaluation of LAB scores, Enqllsh and Spanish readlnq scores, scholastic 
achievement and attendance. Parental consent was also souqh*. 

Title VII funds supported administrative services to students 
and two paraprofessl onals. All support services were provided by tax 
levy personnel, or by outside aqendes such as Asplra or Oueensborouqh 
Community Colleqe. Development activities for staff members Included 
enrollment 1n colleqe courses 1n bilingual education, reqular In-service 
tralnlnq meetlnqs and workshops, model classes tauqht by the project 
director, and Informal "teacher stress assistance 11 sessions. Parents of 
participating students were Involved throuqh a Parent Advisory Committee, 
participation 1n proqram and school-wide activities, and telephone contacts. 

Students were assessed 1n Enqllsh lanquaqe development ( Criterion 
Referenced Engl 1 sh Syntax Test ) ; qro*th 1n their mastery of Spanl sTi 
( Interamerican Series Prueba de Lectura ); mathematics, social studies, 
science, and business education (teacher-made tests); and attendance 
(school and proqram records). Quantitative analysis of student achievement 
Indicated that: 

--Proqram students met the criterion level of one obiectlve 
mastered for each month of Instruction 1n E.S.L. 

--In Spanish reading, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth qraders made 
statistically s1qn1f1cant qrowth which was also luriqer! to he 
educationally s1qn1f1cant. Ninth qraders were apparently qlven 
a level of the test which was too easy, resultlnq 1n very 
h 1 qh scores at pre-test and, as a result, little Improvement 
at post-test. 



--In mathefnatlcs, eleventh and twelfth qrade students met the 
criterion for mastery (that 65 percent or more of the students 
would pass teacher-made examinations 1n mathematics), N'nth 
and tenth qraders met the criterion 1n one of the two terms 
reported. 

--In science, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth qrcders surpassed 
the 65 percent criterion level, while ninth qraders achieved 
passlnq rates of 64 and 62 percent, 

--In social studies, the criterion level was met and substantially 
surpassed 1n grades ten, eleven, and twelve. The ninth qraders 
did not achieve the objective 1n the fall term but succeeded in 
the sprinq. 

--In the areas of native lanquaqe studies and business education, 
students 1n all qrades surpassed the criterion for mastery, 

--The attendance rate of program students was s1qn1 f Icantly 
qreater than that of the entire student body, suqqestinq 
a hlqh level of student motivation. 

The success of the bilingual proqram was attributed to: the 
1maq1nat1ve use of available resources; the wel 1 -developed curMcular 
strategies and materials; the successful use of career and vocational 
theros across all areas of proqram activity; the mutually productive 
relationship with the Bowne quldance staff; and special sensitivity and 
competence 1n supportive services. 

The following recommendations were aimed at provldlnq continuity 
for the present program population after the termination of Title VII 
funding: 

--The recognition and continued utilization of the proqram staff 
as a resource 1n provldlnq future services; 

--Follow-up study of proqram students to monitor their proqress; 

--Incorporation of the present blUnqual resource library Into 
the school library; 



--Oesiqnatlon of a blUnqual family liaison to attend to the 
special needs of proqram parents and students. 
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BASIC BILINGUAL PROGRAM - JOHN BOWNE HIGH SCHOOL 



Location: 



63-21 Main Street, Flushing, New York 



Year of Operation: 



1980-81, Fifth and Final Year of Funding 



Target Lanquage: 



Spanl sh 



Number of Students: 



247 



Principal : 



Ms. Pe<irl Warner 



Program 01 rector: 



Mr. Louis Cohen 



I. DEMOGRAPHIC AND PHYSICAL CONTEXT 

John Bowne High School 1s located 1n an area of Flushlnq, 
Queens which was designed as an educational park. There 1s open space 
surrounding the school, views of greenery from the windows, and a sub- 
urban-like atmosphere. This 1s enhanced by the xcellent condition of 
the school Itself, which was opened 1n 1964, and has been carefully 
maintained. The Basic RlUnqual Proqram at Bowne is housed 1n two rooms 
entered through the offices of the assistant principal for guidance, on 
the main floor of the school building. This central location 1s an asset 
to the program staff, although they are somewhat crowded in the space 
provided. 



school are all located 1n the same immediate neighborhood as Bowne, 
1n a nialnly residential community with modest, well-kept, two-family 
homes, nirectly across from the school 1s a cemetery, and the busy 
commercial area of Main Street, Flushlnq 1s a short bus ride away. To 
the west 1s the Cross Island Parkway. To the south 1s an Orthodox 
Jewish community whose children attend parochial schools. To the north, 
an ethnically mixed, middle class neighborhood, originally mainly Italian, 



Queens College, Junior High School 218, and an elementary 



no* has Increasinq numbers of Oriental and Hispanic residents. Many of 
the children from this community also qo to parochial schools, althouqh 
some attend Bowne. 

Most of the school's students, however, come from outside 
this Immediate surroundlnq area. Corona and Elmhurst send Chinese, 
Hispanic, and Korean students to the school, Haitian and Hispanic 
students come from Jamaica. Greater Flushlnq, a very transient area 
with many multiple dwelUnqs, some houslnq two or three families per 
apartment, sends Oriental students, Greeks, Indians, Pakistanis, and 
others. This year, many students have come to the area as political 
refuqees, from Afqhanlstan, Iran, El Salvador, and Russia, for example. 
Because this area of Queens 1s so diverse ethnically, Enqllsh remains 
the lanquaqe of conmunl cat ion 1n the community, while the use of the 
native lanquaqe 1s usually confined to home and family related settlnqs. 

In qeneral, the attendance area of the school 1s rapidly 
chanqinq. Even the Immediate ne1 qhborhood, which had been a h 1 ah 1 v 
stable nelqhborhood of lonq-time residents, has been affected by the 
pattern of 1mm1qrat1on. The basic population of the entire area 
continues to be middle class or lower middle class, but there are in- 
creasing numbers of lower-income families. About 20 percent of the 
total school population fall into this latter cateqory, but amonq Basic 
Bilingual Proqram students, an estimated 90 percent are eliqible for 
the free lunch proqram. The lower-income families tend to be slnqle- 
parent families, or surroqate-parent families with both parents employed 
In some cases, parents have sacrificed qood 1obs to brinq their families 
to the United States. For examole, the father of one Rowne student was 
a white-collar worker in Colombia, and now has a iob in a factory. 

* . - 2 - 
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Houslnq 1n the area has not deteriorated, but Is overcrowded. 
Many 1mm1qrant families have larqe numbers of children, yet they must 
move Into small apartments because landlords have found they can 
maximize their profits by d1v1d1nq larqer rental units Into small 
ones. In addition, rents are very hlqh 1n this area, so that often, 
as has been mentioned, more than one family must share a slnqle hous- 
lnq unit. The 1mm1qrant families also tend to be amonq the most tran- 
sient 1n the local population. This 1s equally true of the H1span1cs 
amonq them, althouqh the total number of H1span1cs 1n the locality 
tends to be staDle. 

Unemployment 1s a problem 1n the community. Many of the 
1mm1qrant families are on welfare; others find themselves forced to 
take the worst 1obs, often at substandard rates of njy. Financial 
problems and other stresses are compounded by the fact that this 1s a 
two-or-three fare area. Transportation 1s not convenient, and lonq trips, 
often 1nvolv1na two separate subway lines plus a bus ride, must be 
made to qet to work, school, and so on. Yet despite all these pressures, 
and the presence of larqe numbers of under-employed younq people, this is 
not a hlqn crime area. Neither 1s substance abuse currently a maior pro- 
blem 1n the community. At Rowne a SPARKS proqram has been effective in 
deallnq with druq users. 

II. STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

All of the problems present 1n the community affect proqram 
students, who often make lonq trips to school, and may return home to do 
homework 1n a small apartment crowded with younqer siblinqs, and other 
family and non-family occupants. Some also have to work after school 
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to supplement an Inadequate family Income, Health problems vary within 
the community, but 1n qeneral are not a major factor. Occasionally, 
proqram students are absent fron, school because they have to care for 
a younqer slbllnq who 1s 111, or because of parental Illness. This, 
however, 1s as much related to economic constraints and cultural defini- 
tions of responsibility as 1t 1s to health problems as such. And In 
qeneral the proqram* s students demonstrate excellent attendance rates, 
with a dropout rate estimated by the prolect coordinator to be as low 
as 7.5 percent. This latter statistic 1s 1n part the result of a malor 
effort this year to Identify students at hlqh risk of dropplnq out, and 
to direct them to an appropriate alternative settlnq. 



has been Indicated, unusually diverse, so much so that John Bowne 
H1qh School has been referred to as New York's second United Nations. 
Over 40 percent of the school's student population of 3,400 are forelqn 
born. A census taken 1n the Enqllsh as a second lanquaqe (E.S.L,) classes 
Identified students cominq from forty-five countries, qoinq from "A to Z H : 



The ethnic composition of the school's nelqhborhood 1s, as 



Af qhanl stan 
Arqentl na 
Brazil 
Chile 
China 
Colombia 
Costa R1ca 
Cuha 

Czechoslovakia 
Cyprus 

Dominican Republic 

Ecuador 

Eqypt 

El Salvador 
Ethiopia 



Garobi a 

Greece 

Guatamala 

Guyana 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Honq Konq 

India 

I ran 

Is rael 

Italy 

Jamaica 

Kerala 

Korea 

Laos 



Somal 1 a 

Turkey 

I'ruauay 

U.S.A. 

U.S.S.R. 

Vi etnam 

Zai-e 



Lebanon 
Mexico 



Philippines 
Poland 
Puerto Rico 



Pakistan 



Panama 
Peru 
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Home languages of students In school as a whole* excluding 
English and Spanish, are shown 1n Table 1, below. Limited English pro- 
ficiency (LEP) percentages are shown within each language qroup. It 
1$ also of note, however, that approximately two-thirds of the total 
LEP population at Bowne 1n Hispanic. 



Table 1. 


Home language of foreign-bom students 


1n 




the 


school 


as a whole. 




LANGUAGE 


NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS 


PERfFNT TOTAI 
ENROLLMENT 


PERCENT LEP FOR 
THIS LANGUAGE 


Chinese 


106 




3.5 




11 


Hindi 


75 




2.5 




33 


Korean 


55 




1.8 




60 


Italian 


31 




1.0 




16 


Greek 


20 




.6 




10 


Vietnamese 


18 




.5 




78 


Urdu 


15 




.4 




53 


Pashto 


12 




.3 




100 


Russian 


11 




.3 




82 


English (Guyana) 11 




.3 




55 


French 


10 




.3 




50 


French- 












Creole 


10 




.3 




0 


Arabl c 


6 




.1 




50 


Persian 


6 




.1 




17 


Turkish 


6 




.1 




50 
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Table 1. (continued) 



NUMBER OF PERCENT TOTAL PERCENT LEP FOR 



LANGUAGE 


STUDENTS 


ENROLLMENT 


THIS LANGUAGE 


Burmese 


5 


.1 


100 


Hebrew 


4 


.1 


75 


Tagalog 


4 


.1 


50 


HungaM an 


3 


.09 


50 


Poll sh 


3 


09 




Rumanl an 


2 


.06 


0 


Jgandan 


2 


.06 


0 


Awharlc 


1 


.003 


0 


Czech 


1 


.003 


100 


Danish 


1 


.003 


0 


Dutch 


1 


.003 


0 


Ainbl an 


1 


.003 


100 


German 


1 


.003 


0 



The principal of the school would like to put this diversity 
to work academically by making Bowne an International school, authorized 
to grant the International baccalaureate, and with a focus on foreign 
languages, global studies, and International careers. She supports 
the present bilingual program, while regretting that it has been able 
to serve only the Hispanic children of the school community. She would 
like to see, for example, a class where Chinese and English native speakers 
could teach one another their respective languages. For her, bilingualism 
1s a priority for English native speakers as well as foreign-born students. 

ERIC -«- ,„ 



The proiect's student population was 247 duMnq the sprlnq of 
1981, or 30 percent of the total Hispanic population of the school. The 
project population can be broken down as shown 1n Table 2, below. Students 
come from fifteen different countries, with Dominicans and Colombians 
accountlnq for 58.3 percent of the total, Ecuadorians another 13.4 percent, 
and Puerto Rlcans, the fourth larqest qroup, 8.1 percent. Thus, unlike 
students 1n some other New York City b1 1 1 nqual proqrams, these are not 
mainly Puerto Rlcans. 

A school publication called "Cuentos de ml Pueblo," or 
"Stories of my Town," communicates this diversity. Each story In- 
cluded was recounted to a student by a family member, and reflects the 
local culture and folklorlc traditions of a different country. In a 
recent newpaper article about Bowne ( Dally News , December 14, 1980), 
the assistant principal for quidance was quoted as follows: "These 
are charminq tales that have been orally passed down throuqh the 
qeneratlons and qlve students a stronn feellnq of their orlqlns. Just 
because the children are 1n America doesn't mean we want them to for- 
qet their backqrounds. " 

Country of orlqln 1s only one way 1n which the Basic Ri 11 nqual 
Proqraro students vary. While all are the children of 1mm1qrant families, 
some have lived 1n the United States for one, two* or more years, while 
others are new arrivals. Some have come from a rural way of life, while 
others have qrown up 1n cities. The educational level and socio-economic 
status of the families also vary. Some are solidly middle class, while 
most, the project co-ord1nator stated, rely on some form of public 
assistance. In addition, some children live 1n Intact nuclear families 



Table 2. Ethnic composition of bilingual program student body. 



COUNTRY 


NUMBER 


OF STUDENTS 


PERCENT OF POPULATION 


Colombl a 




73 


23.1 


Dominican Republic 




113 


35.7 


El Salvador 




17 


5.4 


Panama 




1 


.3 


Ecuador 




38 


12. n 


Arqentlna 




4 


1.2 


Puerto R1 co 




25 


7.9 


Cuba 




6 


2.0 


Costa R1ca 




3 


1.0 


Mexico 




1 


.3 


Guatemal a 




18 


5.8 


Peru 




9 


2.9 


Chile 




3 


1.0 


Uruquay 




3 


1.0 


Honduras 




? 


.7 




TOTAL 


316 


100.3 



while others do not; perhaps a child 1s adiustlng to a new family con- 
figuration and a new culture at the same time. And of course, the students 
vary 1n their own abilities and strengths. 

The education which students received In their native countries 
1s another dimension along which there 1s considerable variation. The 

° - 8 - 
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students range from near Illiteracy to high degrees of competence 1n their 
native language, Spanish. Reading proficiency 1n Spanish, for example, 
as tested by La Prueba de Lectura , varies from a low which would demon- 
strate virtually no literacy skills, to the high end of the scale where 
many students are reading above grade level. All students 1n the program, 
however, tested above the 20th percentile on the Spanish version of the 
Language Assessment Battery (LAB). 



Although most students enter the program at lower levels of proficiency, 
the range 1s from E.S.L, 1 or 2 to E.S.L. 7 and 8, with the more proficient 
students 1n business English, and other transitional or "vestibule" 
classes. 



program at Bowne, about 10 to 15 percent of the students travel here 
from outside the atcnndance area. In some cases there are the required 
twenty students for a bilingual program in these students' own area, 
yet no program exists. In other cases, families attempt to circumvent 
regulations so that their children can participate 1n the program. 
The evaluator witnessed one parent's attempt to enroll her daughter, 
who lived outside the attendance area, at Bowne, and the co-ord1 nator ' s 
patient and helpful attitude, despite the necessity to direct the 
student to another program. 



English proficiency also varies wide! 



y among program students. 



Because of the strength and reputation of the bilingual 
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Because there may be selective personal and environmental 
pressures on students 1n urban commurUles, the composition of the student 
body may vary from school to school and grade to qrade within a school. 
In many hlqh schools, qlrls outnumber boys, :s they do at John Bowne 
(54.2 percent to 45.8 percent overall ). This disparity may be due to a 
number of factors which affect boys and qlrls differentially, 1nc ] ud1nq 
difficulties of travel to and from school, peer and parental pressures 
to leave school for employment or marrlaqe. 

Table 3 presents the distribution of MUnqual students by 
qrade and sex. The flqures Indicate that boys outnumber qlrls 1n the 
ninth qrade. In qrades ten, eleven, and twelve, however, qlrls out- 
number boys 1n a pattern which qenerally Increases from qrade ten to 
twelve, suqqestlnq that more boys leave the proqram and/or school than 
girls do. In qrade nine, boys comprise 55.5 percent of the population, 
and qlrls comprise 44.5 percent. By qrade twelve, qlrls constitute over 
64 percent of the students served. 

Table 3. Number and percentages of s.jdents by sex and qrade . 



SEX 



GRADE 


MALE 

f 


percent - 

of 
qrade 


FEMALE 

f 


percent 

of 
Qrade 


TOTAL 

f 


col umn total • 
percent 

of al 1 students 


9 


35 


55.5 


2P 


44.5 


63 


?.n 


in 


46 


44.7 


57 


55.3 


103 


361 


11 


31 


46.2 


36 


63. P 


67 


?3% 


12 


19 


35.9 


34 


64.1 


53 


19% 


TOTAL 


131 


45.8 


155 


54.2 


286 


ino* 
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In an attempt to better understand the factors underlylnq the 
movement of students throuqh and out of the proqram, data were collected 
on the reasons qlven for students leavlnq the proqram durlnq the 1 QRO-ftl 
school year (see Table 10). An analysis of these data by qrade and sex 
provided Inconclusive results as to the possible reasons for the differential 
representations of boys and qlrls 1n the proqram. Contr1but1nq to the 
lack of conclusive results 1s the number of students for whom Informa- 
tion was partially mlsslnq (35 students out of the 78 who were reported 
to have left the proqram 1n 1980-81). Also not represented 1n the data 
were those students who left the proqram (or the school) durlnq the summer 
of 1980, for whom data sheets were not filled out. These may Include 
students who were malnstreamed, who transferred, or who did not return 
to school for a variety of other reasons. Whatever their reasons for 
leaving, they do not appear 1n the records of 1980-81. In sum, there 1s 
presently insufficient Information provided to determine the reasons for 
the apparently different rates at which boys and qlrls leave the b1 1 1 nqual 
program. 

Because so many of the John Bowne b1 11 nqual students are 
1mm1qrants, (many havlnq arrived less than a year aqo), their educational 
histories may vary considerably, as the discussion of student character- 
istics has Indicated. Many have suffered Interrupted school 1nq, or, be- 
cause of a lack of educational opportunities 1n their countries of orlqln, 
have received fewer years of education than their qrade level would 
Indicate. 6111 nqual proqram students are reported by aqe and qrade 1n 
Table 4. 
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Table 4. Number of students by age and grade .* 



AGE 


GRADE 9 


GRADE 10 


GRADE 11 


GRADE 12 


TOTAL 


14 










3 


15 






1 




22 


16 


24 






1 

1 


58 


17 


10 


34 






73 


18 


4 


25 


22 




71 


19 


2 


7 


10 


15 


34 


20 




2 


4 


10 


16 


21 








2 


2 


TOTAL 


63 


101 


64 


51 


279 



Percent 
over age 
for their 

grade: 63.5% 67. 3% 56.3% 

♦Shaded boxes Indicate the expected age range for each grade. 

According to Table 4, based on program records of student 
birthdates, 64.9 percent of the program students are overage for their 
grade. The proportion of overage students ranges from 53 percent in 
grade twelve to 67 percent 1n grade ten. The fact that so many students 
are overage may have implications for interpreting student outcomes and 
setting standards for expected rates of growth. These are students who 
have missed a year or more of school, whose grade placement may reflect 
their age more than their prior educational preparation. As a result 
they may have a lack of cognitive development 1n their native language 
which must be addressed, as it has implications for their ability to 
acquire oral an-* literacy skills 1n English. 
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III. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



The Basic B1l1nqual Proqram's philosophy of bllinqual educa- 
tion 1s a rich one. It has qrown to Include an 1ncreas1nqly broad 
understandlnq of the educational process durlnq the five years of Droqram 
operation, while not devlatlnq from the orlqlnal academic oblectlves 
o f keeplnq the students on track, relnfordnq exlstlnq native lanquaqe 
skills, vet allowinq the student to acquire the Enql 1sh-lanquaqe skills 
necessary for full ma1 nstreami nq. Thus the emphasis 1n the earlier 
years of proqram operation was mainly on curriculum development; this 
year there 1s a clear human developmental thrust. When asked to comment 
on the proqram's underlyinq philosophy, the assistant principal for 
guidance stressed the Importance of achievlnq "balance between learnlnq 
Enqllsh and relnfordnq the student's own lanquaqe, so that you are 
really producing bilingual kids , as a positive value in Itself, not 
lust so as to keep them from fallinq behind academically." 

An 1nterest1nq strateqy which has evolved to Implement this 
philosophy 1s the differentiation between the first two years of the 
hlqh school bllinqual curriculum, and the last two. In qrades Q and 
10, the student 1s tauqht content entirely throuqh the nat've lanquaqe, 
Spanish lanquaqe skills are developed, and Enqllsh 1s mainly tauqht 
throuqh the E^S.L. classes, althouqh Enqllsh vocabulary and lanquaqe 
skills are Introduced to some extent in content-area courses. In the 
latter two years, the emphasis shifts to movlnq towards full use of 
Enqllsh as an Instructional lanquaqe, and the student attends more 
classes which are tauqht MUnqually, uslnq Enqllsh to the extent possible 
consistent with understandlnq the content belnq communicated. 




At Its Inception, the proqram was orqanlzed under the assistant 
principal for forelqn lanquaqes. Two years aqo, this orqanl zat1 onal 
structure was chanqed, and at present the proqram does not enloy the 
full support of the foreign lanquaqe department staff. However, the 
proqram's objectives are very well supported by Its present orqanlza- 
tlon within the administrative structure of John Bowne H1qh School 
an asset which has enhanced Its effective functlonlnq. 

As shown 1n Chart 1, below, the project director 1s responsible 
to the assistant principal for administration 1n the management sphere, 
but to the assistant principal for quldance 1n all other areas. The 
excellent worklnq relationship between the project director and the 
quldance staff has 1n fact helped to compensate for the lack of a blUnqual 
quldance counselor within the project Itself. The assistant principal 
has a stronq Interest in the blUnqual proqram, datlnq from his In- 
volvement 1n wMtlnq the original proposal. In turn, the project director's 
own stronq personal Interest and competencies 1n the quldance area have 
enabled him to qreatly strenqthen the supportive services component 
of the project this year, despite the lack of project personnel specifi- 
cally asslqned to this function. 

The blUnqual teachers themselves are all responsible to their 
respective content-area departments, and the blUnqual classrooms are 
not qrouoed 1n one special area, but dispersed throuahout the school 
bulldinq. The proqram office functions as a central cl earl nahouse, 
resource room, and meetlnq place which helps the teachers to coordinate 
their efforts and weave a consistency of bilinqual education between the 
several academic departments and the E.S.L. proqram. Thus a consistency 
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of themes 1s achieved, with en^hasls on basic skills 1n the earlier 
years, and on career concepts for the older students. Throughout there 
1s a focus on the Individual student and the particularity of his or her 
needs. Also, the proqram office functions equally as a student clearing- 
house, providing a place where day-to-day situations may be resolved 
with a minimum of red tape. 



Chart I. Bilingual proqram organization. 





Principal 











Asst. Principals 
Suhlect Areas 



Asst. Principal, Guidance 
(Bilingual Program Supervisor) 



Asst. Principal, 
Adm1 ni stratlon 



B1 1 1 nqual 
Facul ty 



B1 1 Inqual 
01 rector 



Program 



Assistant | 
Program 01 rector j 



Educational 
Associ ates 



R1 1 i nqual 
Secretary 
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The LEP students not served by the proqram *re those whose 
home >anquaqes were shown 1n Table 2, above. These students, speaklnq 
a total of 29 different lanquaqes, represent approximately one-third 
of the entire LEP population at Bowne. They are served by the E.S.I, 
proqram 1n classes for the "f orelqn-horn. M Proqram students attend these 
same classes. They are not seqreqated 1n separate E.S.L. classes, and 
thus participate 1n the full ethnic diversity of the school community 
from the time they enter the program. 
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IV. INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 



The student placement and programming process begins when 
a student is determined to be eligible for participation in the Bowne 
bilingual program, based on performance below the 21st percentile on 
the Language Assessment Battery (LAB) together with a higher score on 
the Spanish version of the Language Assessment Battery , The student is 
normally recommended to the project by the bilingual quidance counselor 
(who is not a member of the program team), or a grade advisor. Or, 
the student may enter at a parent's request, in some cases even with 
LAB scores above the 20th percentile. Parental approval is always a 
requirement for participation. 

The LAB scores also serve as a major guide to the development 
of the student's academic program. Other criteria are incoming records, 
reading and math scores, and personal interviews with the project director 
and/or the assistant director. (In some cases, especially with children 
who are political refugees, academic records may not be available.) For 
students who are already within the bilingual program, the LAB is 
administered each spring and course selection is also based on their 
overall academic performance, including P.C.T. and R.C.T. scores. Thus 
the process is individualized and personal, although the resultant 
programs are fairly uniform, especially in the 9th and 10th grades, with 
most variation occurring according to track chosen (career education or 
academic), E.S.L. level, and mathematics level. 

Participants in the program receive instruction in E S.L., 
Spanish, science, social studies, and mathematics. As has been stated 
1n the program overview section, above, the first two years of the 
curriculum are structured around courses taught in the Spanish language, 



and stress reinforcement and upqradlnq of the student's native lanquaqe 
skills, while provldlnq Enql 1 sh lanquaqe Instruction 1n E.S.L. classes. 
At the end of 10th qrade, the student may choose a career education 
track, taking b1 1 inqual business Enql 1 sh, stenoqraphy, typlnq, and 
business mathematics. Or, the reqular academic curriculum can be con- 
tinued for qrade 11 and 12. In both cases, the student's qoal 1s to 
move toward full Enqllsh lanquaqe Instruction 1n all content areas. 
However, while 1ncreas1nq amounts of more difficult Enqllsh vocabulary 
and Enqllsh lanquaqe readlnq and exercise materials are introduced, 
Instruction Itself continues to be primarily 1n Spanish, except 1n the 
secretarial studies classes, where 50 percent Spanish and 50 percent 
Enqllsh 1s used. Students also participate 1n special education classes, 
art, music, hyqlene, and other special sublects, which are taken with the 
mainstream students. They may also take other mainstream courses as 
their Interest and Enql 1 sh-1 anquaqe and content-area skills permit. While 
1t 1s mainly juniors and seniors who take advanteqe of this option, 9th 
and 10th qraders too can attend mainstream classes with appropriate E.S.L. 
level placement and teacher or grade advisor recommendation. For example, 
Moloqy for foreiqn students 1s one class which may be chosen 1f parents 
wish an Enql 1 sh-1 anquaqe class for their child. 

Tables 5-9 which follow show the sources of fundinq for the 
Instructional staff of the proqram components, and the MUnqual and 
mainstream cocrses 1n which the program's students participated this 
year. 
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Table 5. Funding of the Instructional component . 



FUNDING NUMBER OF PERSONNEL : 

SOURCE (S) TEACHERS " PARAS 



E.S.L. Tax Levy 6 

Reading (English) P. S.E.N. 1 

Tax Levy 2 

Native Language Title VII .2 

Title VII 1 

Hath Lang. Hndcp. 1 

Lang. Hndcp. 1 

Social Studies Title VII .2 

Title VII 1 

(Secretarial Tax Levy 1 

[ Studies Lang. Hndcp. 1 



Note: one c'-ss - .2 of a full-time position. 



Table 6. Instruction In English as a second language. 



COURSE 
TITLE 



E.S.L. 



E.S.L. 



E.S.L 



Business 



LEVEL 

1 4 2 
(Beginners) 

3 

(Intermediate) 

St 6 
(Advanced) 



7 5 8 
(Transitional ) 

1 

English* (Transitional) 



NUMBER OF 
CLASSES 



-> 5 



AVERAGE 

CLASS 

REGISTER 

23.2 



31 

32.2 
34.1 



CLASS 
PERIOOS 
PER WEE K 

10 



10 



10 



•Correspond- to E.S.L. 8, but stresses a buslnes? vocabulary 
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/ • ins t rue 1 1 on 


1n native language skills. 










COURSE 
TITLE 


NUMBER OF 
CLASSES 


AVERAGE 

CLASS REGISTER 


CLASS PERIODS 
PER WEEK 


Spanish 
Language Arts 


3 


33.2 


5 


Coane rdal 
Spanish 2* 


2 


26.1 


5 


Comae rdal 
Spanish 4* 


1 


26 


5 


Spanish 8 


2 


34 


5 



* 

The commercial Spanish 2-4 sequence uses a t*o-year curriculum 
developed by the Basic Bilingual Program staff In earlier funding 
years. 



Table 


8. Bilingual 


content-area Instruction. 




COURSE 


NUMBER OF 


AVERAGE 


CLASS PERIODS 


TITLE 


CLASSES 


CLASS REGISTER 


PER WEEK 


Social Studies 


6 


32.4 


5 


Mathemat ics 


5 


31.2 


5 


Science 


4 


37 


5 


Stenography 


2 


25 


5 


Transcription 


1 


23 


5 


Typing 


2 


31 


5 
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Table 9. Halnstream academic classes 


1n which program 


students participate. 


SUBJECT AREA 


NUMBER OF STUOENTS 


English (Non E.S.I. ) 


50 


Social Studies 


28 


Mathemat 1 cs 


16 


Science 


7 


Spanl sh 


25 



It 1s noteworthy that career preparation plays an Important 
unifying role 1n the Instructional design, even for the students who 
will opt for academic rather than business subjects 1n the 11th and 
12th grades. For example, 1n the Spanish language skills component, 
business themes are used to teach language content, and communications, 
research, and library skills are stressed. Spanish language skills students 
also participated 1n the Bilingual Career Conference Day at Queensborough 
Community College this year, where they were able to meet with Hispanic 
representatives of various firms. 

Another example of the way 1n which vocational themes serve 
as i focus for Instruction 1s the use of currlcular modules based on 
the Industrial revolution 1n the social studies classes. These were 
developed last year 1n slow, advanced, and average versions, and used 
by three teachers for 33 students each. Although this grouping could not 
be done this year, the materials continue 1r use. Reading and writing 
skills are tapped, and the packet also serves as a focus for discussion 
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about problems related to vocationally based 1mm1qrat1on, rural-urban 
mlqratlon and other topics of Immediate personal concern to the proqram 
students. 

Students who score above the twentieth percentile on the 
LAB examination and have a satisfactory academic record are encouraqed 
to opt out of the proqram after consultlnq with parents, prolect staff, 
and the qrade advisor. A formal checkpoint exists for this process: 
students who have been 1n the proqram for iwo full years are evaluated 
for potential ma1 nstreaml nq based on LAR scores, Enqllsh and Spanish 
readlnq scores, scholastic achievement, and attendance records. F.S.L. 
performance 1s qlven special emphasis 1n maklnq this recommendation, 
and low Spanish performance would be another Important factor. 
Students are also encouraqed to take content-area courses outside the 
proqram accordlnq to their Interests and abilities, and many take 
advantage of this partial malnstreami nq option. (See Table 9.) 

There are a number of students within the proqram who have 
completed the E.S.L. sequence and are taUnq mainstream Enqllsh classes, 
yet continue to receive Spanl sh-1 anquaqe content-area Instruction. In 
part, these may be students whose parents have not aqreed to mainstream- 
1 nq. Accordlnq to the proqram director, most parents want their children 
to learn Enqllsh, but do not want them ma 1nst reamed. Parental consent 
1s required to mainstream a student, and Indeed a student must be 
malnstreamed if a parent requests this. 

More s1qn1f1cant 1s the number of students who have left 
the proqram academically, but retain a relationship to It 1n terms of 
supportive services and extracurricular activities. Such students 
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may come to the program office with various personal and academic 
problems. They are redirected appropriately, but the program does 
continue to function for them in an advocacy and facilitating role. 
Similarly, those who wish to continue to participate 1n extracurricular 
activities are encouraged to do so, although they are encouraged to 
take an active part 1n mainstream activities as well. Program publica- 
tions are an especially popular area for continued participation by main 
streamed students. Also, program notices and publications continue to 
be sent to all malnstreamed program students to foster the programs' 
continued relationship with these "alumni" and "alumnae." 

In general, not only parents but students as well may resist 
ma1 nstreaml ng at Bowne. However, the program usually prevails when 1t 
believes malnstreamlng 1s Indicated by the student's record. It 1s 
also possible for the student to return to the program after main- 
streaming, 1f parents and student desire this, although this option 
1s rarely chosen. In this connection 1t 1s noteworthy that, according 
to the program director, an analysis was done and 1n nearly 100 percent 
of the cases the student achievement level went down Immediately after 
malnstreamlng. Unfortunately It has not been possible to collect data 
as to whether this pattern persists, which would be necessary 1n order 
to determine Its cause. Such a follow-up study 1s recommended in order 
to help the Bowne administration 1n deciding what will replace the 
program, now 1n Its last year of funding. 

Students exit from the program for a variety of reasons other 
than malnstreamlng, as shown 1n the following table. 
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Table 10. Number of students leaving the program . 



REASON FOP 
LEAVING 


6RADE 9 


GRADE 10 


GRADE 11 


GRADE 12 


UNKNOWN 


TOTAL 


Fully 

Mlnstrttmed 




1 


3 


4 




8 


transferred to 

a item* fMi/yiaiH 




c 


c 






1 Q 


Transferred to 
another school 


2 


2 


5 


1 




1 L 


Returned to 
Katlve Country 




4 


2 


1 


5 


12 


Discharged 
(Harriet 


1 








1 


2 


Discharged 
(Reason Unknown) 




2 




2 


6 


10 


Truant 




1 






1 


2 


Dropout 


1 


4 


2 




6 


13 


TOTAL 


5 


16 


14 


8 


35 


78 



Table 10 presents the data which were reported for students leaving 

the program during 1980-81, by grade (a breakdown of the Information by 

sex was Inconclusive due to the small numbers of students reported). The 

table indicates: 

--The largest group of students leaving the program Included 
those classified as truants, drop-outs, or those who left 
the program for some unknown reason a total of 25 1n all. 

--Eight students were ma1 nstreamed. These tended to be 
eleventh and twelfth graders. 

--A total of 31 students moved, or were discharged to an 

alternative program. Twelve additional students returned 

to their native country. Students moved away or transferred 
primarily 1n grades nine, ten, and eleven. 




V. Non-Instructional Component 



An overview of the non-1 nstuctlonal component of Bowne's 
Basic Bilingual Program 1s given 1n Table 11 below. 



Table 11. 


Funding of the non« 


-Instructional component. 










FUNDING SOURCES(S) 


PERSONNEL 


Administration & 
Supervision 


75% Title VII 
25% Tax Levy 


1 Title VII Prog. Director 


Curriculum 
Development 


Title VII 


.6 Title VII Assist. Prog. 
D1 rector* 


Supportive 
Services 


Staff 

Development 


Parental & 

Community 

Involvement 


Other 


Title VII 


1 Bilingual Secretary 



The assistant program director spends .4 of the time 1n teaching. 



Note that although no personnel have been funded to perform supportive 
services, staff development, and parental and comrrunlty involvement 
functions this year, these functions are actually a part of the program 
and have fallen mainly to the program director and the assistant director. 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

Curriculum development has not been an Important area during 
the 1980-81 school year, as 1t was 1n prior years. This 1s partially due 
to the normal shift of emphasis away from this area in the last year of 
program operation of a five-year program: the job has essentially 
been done. Only the curriculum for essentials of mathematics, started 




1n 1979-80, was completed this year. The fact of no funded personnel to 
cover the area of supportive services, staff development, and parental 
and community involvement has also meant that available personnel were 
required to function 1n these areas, thus maklnq them less available 
for curriculum development. It 1s also the case that bilingual faculty 
have continued to develop teacher-made materials for classroom use as 
the need arose. This effort too has been somewhat hamoered by the 
lack of educational assistants 1n the classrooms. Essentially, curricula 
materials and texts 1n use this year are the same as those used 1n 1^79- 
80, except for some new texts Introduced 1n Spanish lanquaqe arts. 

An attempt has been made this year to create a small resource 
center 1n the rather limited space available to the proqram for this 
purpose. Texts and library reference materials were ordered for the 
resource shelves, and 1t 1s hoped that a place can be set up 1n the 
school Utrary for bilingual material after the present proqram ends, 
and that the school library will continue to add to this material. 

SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

Supportive services have been a malor proqram focus this 
year, and 1t 1s much to the program's credit that so much has been ac- 
complished despite the lack of any personnel specifically funded to 
function 1n this area. For example, the prooram has no personnel to 
make home visits: these are supposed to be made by the school's slnqle 
attendance officer, who 1s not MUnqual. The need for hlUnqual family 
assistants was acknowledqed hy the actinq principal last year, as 
documented 1n the Final Evaluation Report for 1Q79-HO. This need still 
exists; the program director stated that such staff would be especially 
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helpful to ,roqram students and that the present staff are often "bombarded 1 ' 
with calls f rom d1 strauqht parents. Nevertheless, proqram staff have 
">een able to follow up every student absence with a telephone call. 
(Attendance rates for the current year were reported to be 92 percent 
by the proqram director, especially qood conslderlnq that students may 
have to travel lonq distances to reach Bowne. ) In addition, stronqly 
worded mallqrams are sent to the parents of truants who do not appear for 
a conference. 

The proqram also must function without a quldance counselor. 
Th t one bilingual quldance counselor for the entire school 1s responsible 
for 500 students, and also serves as their qrade advisor. The location 
of the proqram organizationally and physically within the domain of the 
assistant principal for guidance, however, has fostered close co-ordina- 
tion between this bilingual guidance counselor and proqram staff 1n an 
effort to provide more than the minimal level of student support to be 
expected under such difficult circumstances. 

In practice, program students usually come first to the 
program director with their problems. If the problem 1s severe, with 
the need for family Involvement or community services, or 1f an alter- 
native setting 1s a potential, the student 1s referred to the bilingual 
quldance counselor. However the proqram continues Its support 1f there 
1s a languaqe problem, and may also suqgest an appropriate resource for 
a particular student, or qlve other assistance. The proqram director 
and the quldance counselor have worked especially closely this year 
to qather and disseminate Information about alternative settinqs, 
and to Identify students for whom such settlnas would be appropriate. 
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About 45 students were directed to various alternative programs 1n 
1980-81, mainly to bilingual Auxiliary Services programs in the city. 
All were able to come back to the program for counseling or advice as 
needed. 

Career counseling has been Integrated Into the Spanish 
language arts through business curriculum 1n several ways. For example, 
a bilingual counselor for Asplra with expertise 1n health careers visited 
the program for one day a week throughout most of the year. He gave 
workshops, and also provided Individual and sm, M-group counseling. 
Using the school library for some privacy, he was also able to provide 
some personal counseling where career-related discussion developed in 
this direction. 

Another bilingual counselor, from Queensborough Community 
College, worked with four classes of Spanish language arts students over 
a period of three months. She accompanied them to Bilingual Career Con- 
ference Day at Queensborough, where students participated 1n a variety 
of workshops and talked with Hispanic representatives from various firms. 
The counselor also administered pre- and post-tests on career awareness. 

Additional supportive services were provided by a team of 
three social workers 1n private practice who gave workshops for parents 
and students. The focus was on Identification of problems and stresses 
on young people. A letter was sent out to parents for prior approval 
1n this case, and the social workers also contacted parents if the 
students wished this. According to the program director, there was a 
very positive student response to the workshops. He had no data regard- 
ing how many participants went for additional counseling. 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Staff development activities during the 1980-81 school year 
Included college and graduate level courses at Queens College and other 
Institutions 1n bilingual education, education, guidance, and related 
areas; regular In-service training meetings and workshops; and occasional 
model classes with an emphasis on behavioral objectives taught by the 
program director, (Program staff were especially pleased that one of 
the educational assistants completed her studies for a B.A. degree 1n 
mathematics this year.) Attention was also given to Informal "teacher 
stress assistance" sessions 1n an attempt to provide supportive services 
for staff as well as students. Finally, an ongoing Informal effort was 
made to educate teachers outside of the program about Its alms and goals. 

One of the most salient characteristics of the program staff 
1s continuity and stability. Social studies, biology, and science teachers, 
as well as most Spanish lan^jage arts teachers, have been with the program 
since Its beginning. This 1s also true of the administrative staff, and 
as was pointed out above, the vice principal for guidance under whom the 
program 1s organized participated in writing the original proposal. 

In general, the staff 1s well-qualified, as shown 1n Table 12, 
below. However, several teachers have been teaching out of license. The 
stenography and typing classes are taught bilingual <y by a teacher Iho 
has no bilingual license, but 1s Spanish speaking, according to the 
program director. In addition some spillover social studies classes 
were taught out of license, and during the fall semester a math essentials 
class was taught by a teacher not licensed 1n mathematics. 
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Table 


12. Title VII staff characteristics. 












PROFESSIONAL 
PERSONNEL 


EDUCATION 


CERTIFICATION 


BILINGUAL 
EXPERIENCE 


Prnlert 
Director 


M.A. Spanish 
Professional 
Diploma, 
Administration 


Spanish D.H.S. 


10 years 


Assistant 
Director 


M.A. Spanish 


Spanish D.H.S. 
Biology and 
General Science 
(Anc. ) 


10 years 


NON-PROFESSIONAL 
PcRSuNNtL 


EDUCATION 


CERTIFICATION 


BILINGUAL 
EXPERIENCE 


Educational 
Assistant 


B, A. 1n Math 
A.S. 1n Bilingual 
Education 




4 


Educational 
Assistant 


A.S. 1n Bilingual 
Education 




4 



PARENTAL AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

The Basic Bilingual Program at Bowne has been characterized 
by a strong effort to reach out to bilingual parents and achieve parental 
participation, despite the lack of a family assistant to make home visits. 
This effort has resulted 1n partial success although many community 
factors work against participation: long distance to travel, lack of 
money for transportation or appropriate clothing, one-parent or other 
non-traditional families, heavy or Irregular work schedules, and the Hke. 
The program director expressed special concern for this component 1n the 
absence of Title VII funding next year. 
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At present, about eleven parents participate regularly 1n the 
Parent Advisory Committee's evenlnq meetlnqs, but these are Intensely 
Involved 1n Its activities. A much larger number of parents participated 
1n program and school-wide activities such as Open School Night, the Foods 
Festival, Bilingual Talent Night, a Jogathon, and the BlUnqual Career 
College Day at Oueensborouqh Community Colleqe. And a significant number 
of parents contacted the proqram by telephone for Information or assistance. 

Less tanqlble but very important 1s the trust that parents have 
1n the proqram and Its staff. One example 1s provided by an Incident 
which occurred this year. A proqram student's parents had forced her 
older sister to marry at an early aqe. She felt that her parents would 
listen to the proqram staff's advice, and appealed to them for help. (It 
1s also possible that parents who would Initially resist any formal type 
of counseling, will accept help from the bilingual proqram staff.) So 
far, this qlrl has not had to take leqal action aqalnst her parents, as 
she had feared she might. 

Information about the proqram 1s disseminated to parents, and 
ultimately to the larger community 1n various ways. There are special 
orientation sessions for new parents at the I.S. level (feeder schools), 
and at a bilingual parents qeneral meetlnq 1n the fall. A parents' 
newsletter, El Notldero , 1s sent to the students' homes, school notices 
are translated into Spanish a cause of some dlssentlon because of the 
total school population's multilingual character and the telephone 
serves as another vital communications link. Ultimately, parents and 
former parents as well as students, inform the business community and 
others about the proqram throuqh word-of -mouth, but the program Itself 
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has made no special effort 1n this direction this year. However, the 
proqram does attempt to foster parental Involvement with the larqer 
co*wn1ty by qlvlnq parents written Information 1n Spa> 1 «. about various 
community services and facilities, especially those related to the educa- 
tion of their children. No adult education classes are offered by the 
program or by the school, but parents are directed to bilingual classes 
at nearby Flushing and Bryant High Schools. 

AFFECTIVE DOMAIN 

Affective domain Indicators for students point to the success 
of the proqram 1n this area one which 1s qlven special enphasls by the 
program head. Proqram attendance patterns reflect the students' high 
morale: at 93 percent 1n the fall and 92 percent 1n the sprlnq, they are 
estimated to be about 10 percent higher than those for the school 1n 
general. 

There have been no problems with vandalism or substance ahuse 
and only a few suspensions, mainly for flqhtlnq. It was noted that there 
are no gangs active amonq the students, but that qrouplnq exists alonq 
nationality lines, especially amonq Dominicans and Colombians. Rivalries 
between these two qroups — a problem 1n earlier years no lonqer caus 
disruption, however. The fact that proqram staff have dealt effectively 
with this within the classroom settlnq and that this problem continues to 
be under control, 1s one measure of the proqram's success 1n the affective 
domain. 

Proqram students, and malnstreamed students who are qraduatinq 
this year, usually apply to colleqe* Of the forty-six araduates this 
year who are still within the proqram, all but elqht applied to colleqe 



and nost were accepted, mainly at Queensborough Community College nearby. 
An achievers' bulletin board which helps to keep motivation high, notes 
that four program students this year have been elected to the Spanish 
honor society. Each year, one student from the program receives the 
Bilingual Award at graduation. 

Participation 1n extracurricular activities 1s high, both for 
program activities and 'or mainstream activities, especially sports. 
This year program students are also nvolved 1n the schoo 1 -wide Annual 
S1ng, the school play, and 1n school government, with two students part 
of a special leadership class. In addition, the program's Student Advisory 
Council Involves ten students, one 'rcsa eoch homeroom. These students 
rne#t once a month, and once a week 1n Septemter and February, to give 
student Input on various dimensions of program activity. 

In sumjnary, despite the conflicting pressures of home responsi- 
bilities and after-school jobs which may keep some students occupied from 
4 to 10 p.m. dail^, most proqram students manage to: come to school 
regularly; achieve academically; and participate extracurrlcul arly. In 
their crowded and often stressful lives, the program evidently func- 
tions as a source of emotional stability and growth as well as of academic 
training. Students are proud of the program and 1n all Instances observed, 
Including three classroom settings, they related easily and very positively 
to the program staff. 
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VU FINOINGS 



ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES, INSTRUMENTS, AND FINDINGS 

The following section presents the assessment Instruments and 
proctdurts, and the results of the testlnq to evaluate student achieve- 
ment 1n 1980-1981. 

Students were assessed 1n EnqUsh language development, qrowth 
1n their mastery of their native lanquaqe, mathematics, social studies, 
and science. The followlnq are the areas assessed and the instruments 
used: 

EnqUsh as a second lanquaqe CREST ( Criterion 
Referenced English Syntax Test , Levels I # IT, III) 

Reading 1n Soanlsh — Interamer lean Series. Prueba 
de Lectura (Total Readlnq, Forms BS and AS, 
Intermedfate and advanced levels, 1950 version) 

Mathematics performance Teacher-made tests 

Science performance — Teacher-made tests 

Social studies performance Teacher-made tests 

Native lanquage arts performance Teacher-made tests 

Business education performance -- Teacher-made tests 

Attendance School and proqram records 

The following analyses were performed: 

On pre/post standardized tests of native lanquaqe achievement 
statistical and educational s1qn1f1cance are reported: 

Statistical significance was determined throuqh the applica- 
tion of the correlated t-test model. Vhis statistical analysis 
demonstrates whether the difference between pre-test and Dost-test mean 

scores 1s larger than would be expected by chance variation alone; I.e. 
1s statistically significant. 




This analysis does not represent an estimate of how students would have 
performed 1n the absence of the program* No such estimate could be made 
because of the Inapplicability of test norms for this population, and 
the unavailability of an appropriate comparison group. 

Educational significance was determined for each grade level 
by calculating an "effect size" based on observed summary statistics 
using the procedure recommended by Cohen. 1 An effect size for the 
correlated t-test model 1s an estimate of the difference between pre-test 
and post-test means expressed 1n standard deviation units freed of the 
Influence of sample s1«. It became desirable to establish such an estimate 
because substantial differences that do exist frequently fall to reach 
statistical significance 1f the number of observations for each unit of 
statistical analysis 1s small. Similarly, statistically significant 
differences often are not educationally meaningful. 

Thus, statistical and educational significance permit a more 
meaningful appraisal of project outcomes. As a rule of thumb, the follow- 
ing effect size Indices are recommended by Cohen as guides to Inter- 
preting educational significance (ES): 

a difference of 1/5 - .20 - small ES 

a difference of 1/2 * .50 - medium ES 

a difference of 4/5 - .80 - large ES 



Jacob Cohen. Statistical Pow er Analysis for the Behavioral Sciences 
(Revised Edition). New York^ Academic Press. 1977 Chapter 2. 
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The Instrument used to measure qrowth In Enqlish language was 
the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST), which tests mastery 
of specific syntactic skills at three levels. Material at the beqinnlnq 
and Intermediate levels of the CREST 1s broken down Into 25 oMectlves 
per level, such as present-tense forms of the verb H to be" (Level I), 
or possessive adjectives and pronouns (Level II). Material at the advanced 
level (Level III) 1s organized Into 15 oblectlves, such as reflexive 
pronouns. At each le^?l f students are asked to complete four items for 
each objective. An item consists of a sentence frame for which the student 
must supply a word or phrase chosen from four possibilities. Mastery 
of a skill objective 1s determined by a student's ability to answer at 
least three out of four Items correctly. 

This report provides Information on the average number of 
objectives mastered, and the averaqe number of objectives mastered per 
month of treatment by students who received non-Title I E.S.L. instruc- 
tion for nine months. Information is also provided on students' per- 
formance at the various test levels. 

Performance breakdowns are reported in two ways. First, a qrade 
and level breakdown is reported for students who were pre- and post-tested 
with the same test level. In addition, a qrade and test level break- 
down is reported for students who were administered a higher level of 
the CREST when post-tested than wh^n pre-tested. Second, results for 
the combined sample are reported for the averaqe number of oblectlves 
mastered at pre- and post-testi nqs, and the averaqe number of obiectives 
mastered per month of treatment. For students qiven d1ffere.it levels 
of the test at pre- and post-testing, it was assumed that all obiectives 
of the pre-test level were mastered by the time of post-testi nq. If Levels 
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I and III w«*re used, the additional assumption was made that all Level II 
objectives were also mastered. 

The results of the criterion referenced tests 1n mathematics, 
social studies, science, native lanquaqe arts, and huslness education 
are reported 1n terms of the number and percent of students achlevlnq 
the criterion levels set for the participants (65 percent passlnq). 

Information 1s provided on the attendance rate of students 
participating 1n the MUnqual proqram compared with that of the total 
school popul atlon. 

The followlnq paqes present student achievement 1n tabular form. 
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Table 13. Results of the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 
(CREST), average number of obje ct ives mastered, and 
objectives mastered per month . 
(E.S.L. non-Title I students, tocal year, total sample) 







Averaqe # of 


Averaqe # of 












0b.1ect1 ves 


Object 1 ves 


Total 


Averaqe 


Oblecti ves 




# of 


Mastered 


Mastered 


Objectl ves 


Months of 


Mastered 


Grade 


Students 


at Pre-Test 


at Post-Test 


Mastered* 


Treatment 


Per Month 


9 


34 


11.1 


18.1 


7.0 


R.4 


.83 


10 


57 


12.4 


21.6 


9.2 


R.4 


1.10 


11 


30 


12.1 


21.7 


9.6 


R.5 


1.13 


12 


34 


12.2 


17. n 


4.8 


8.3 


.58 


Total s 


155 


12.2 


20.3 


8.1 


8.4 


.96 


*Post- 


test score 


minus pre-test 


score. 









.The total group of 155 students gained an averaqe of 8.1 CREST 
objectives after one year of E.S.L. instruction. 

.The total group mastered approximately one objective for each 
month of instruction. 

.Grade 10 and 11 students qained more objectives for each month 
of instruction than students in grades 9 and 12. 
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Table 14. Performance of students on the Criterion Referenced 
English Syntax Test (CREST), average nuiwher of 
objectives mastered by grade and test level . 
(E.S.L. non-T1tle I students, total year, students pre- and post-tested with same level) 



Grade 



9 
10 
11 
12 



LEVEL I 



LEVEL II 



LEVEL III 



Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
N Pre Post Gain* 



Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
N Pre Post Gain* 



Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
N Pre Post Gain* 



14 


7.5 


13.4 


5.9 


4 


17.0 


18.5 


1.5 


9 


10.8 


12.9 


2.1 


7 


8.7 


10.3 


1.6 


9 


8.3 


11.3 


3.0 


17 


11.1 


12.fi 


1.5 


2 


8.5 


14.5 


6.0 


5 


7.4 


12.0 


4.fi 


11 


9.7 


10.3 


.fi 


1 


13.0 


21.0 


7.0 


1 


14.0 


9.0 


-5.0 


24 


10.3 


10.8 


.5 



TOTALS 24 ft. 2 12. Q 4.7 



19 10.2 12. Q 2.7 



61 10.5 11. 5 1.0 



NOTE: Maximum number of objectives for each level: Level I (2S); Level II (25); Level III (15). 
Post-test score minus pre-test score. 

. Two-thirds of the program students (104/155) received Instruction on the same test level 
between pre- and post-testing. 

.Lower grade students received Instruction at lower test levels and upper grade students 
received Instruction at upper test levels. 

.Fewer gains were made by students on level III but students showed high levels of knowledqe 
at pre-test. 

0 °rd1ng errors are suspected for the 12th grade student tested on Level II. 
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Tab1e 1S - Performance of students tested on more than one test level on the 
Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST) , 
(E.S.L. non-Title I students) 



Grade 



Students Advandnq from 
Level I to Level II 



Students Advandnq from 
Level II to L, vel III 



Students Advancinq from 
Level I to Level 1 1 1 



N 



Averaqe # 
Objectives 
Mastered 
(Pre-Test 
Level I) 



Averaqe 
Total 

Objectives 
Mastered 



N 



Averaqe I 

Oblectl ves 
Mastered 
(Pre-Test 
Level II) 



Averaqe 
Total 

Objectives 
Mastered 



N 



Averaqe # 
Objectives 
Mastered 
(Pre-Test 
Level I) 



Averaqe 
Total 

OMect 1 ves 
Mastered 



9 


4 


13.5 


19.5 


3 


17.3 


18.0 








10 


in 


10.8 


21.5 


13 


19.4 


15.6 


1 


21 


41 


11 


4 


13.3 


22.3 


7 


21.0 


16.8 


1 


19 


41 


12 


l 


23.0 


26.0 


7 


16.0 


17.8 








Totals 


19 


12.5 


21.5 


30 


18.8 


16.6 


2 


20.0 


41.0 


NOTE: 


Maximum 


number of 


oblectl ves 


for each 


1 evel : 


Level I (25); 


Level II 


(25); Level 


HI (15). 



.One-third of the proqram students (51/155) performed on one or more test level 
between pre- and post-test1 nq. 

.The typical student mastered 17 obiectlves at pre-test and mastered a total of 20 
oblectlves between pre- and post-testlnq. 

•Two students 1n qrades 10 and 11 advanced two test levels. This 1s unusually 
larqe qrowth 1n English lanquaqe acquisition. 
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Table 16. Native language reading achievement for 



Spanish-speaking students . 



Significance of mean total raw score differences between Initial 
and final tes* scores 1n native lanquaqe readlnq achievement of 
students with full Instructional treatment on the Prueba de Lectura 
(Total Reading, Forms BS and AS) by qrade and test level. 









Pre- 


-Test 


Post 


-Test 












Grade 


Level 


N 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 
01 f ference 


Corr. 
Pre/post 


t_ 


£ 


is 


9 


IN 


36 


102.5 


14.1 


101.4 


15.0 


-1.1 


.48 


-.47 


NS 




10 


IN 


47 


104.5 


14.3 


108.8 


10.3 


4.3 


.45 


2.23 


.05 


.32 




AD 


2 








Insufficient Data 










11 


AO 


44 


77.3 


11.6 


80.4 


13.3 


3.0 


.75 


2.26 


.05 


.34 


12 


AD 


34 


77.6 


13.2 


83.1 


14.8 


5.5 


.82 


3.80 


.001 


.65 



IN - Intermediate 
AD ■ Advanced 

.N1nth-qrade students showed a decline 1n raw score of 1.1 point. 
This outcome was not statistically s1qn1f1cant, and may be due 
to an Intermediate-level test which was too easy (celllnq effect). 

.Tenth- and eleventh-qrade students showed qalns which were 
statistically significant; however, these qalns were of small 
educational significance. 

.The outcomes suqqest that the test administered to tenth-qraders 
may also have been too easy. 

.Twelfth-<$r?de students demonstrated qalns which were hlqhly 
significant statistically. These qalns were of med1um-to-1 arqe 
educational siqnl f Icance. 
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Table 17„ Number and percent of students passing 



teacher-made examinations 1n mathematics 



Grade 


N 


FALL 1980 

Number 
Passlnq 


Percent 
Passing 


N 


SPRING 1<?81 

Numbe r 
Passlnq 


Percent 
Passlnq 


9 


47 

1 


34 


72% 


55 


34 


62% 


10 


78 


50 


64% 


82 


58 


71% 


11 


46 


32 


70% 


38 


25 


66% 


12 


38 


31 


82% 


23 


21 


91% 


TOTAL: 


209 


147 


70% 


198 


138 


70% 



.The criterion of 65 percent of students passlnq was met or exceeded 
by the eleventh and twelfth qraders 1n both fall and sprlnq. 

.Ninth qraders 1n the fall and 10th qraders in the spr<nq met 
the criterion, 

.Ninth qraders 1n the sprlnq and tenth qraders 1n the fall came close 
to but did not meet the criterion. 

.Twelfth-qraders had the hlqhest level of performance on teacher- 
made mathematics exams. 
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Table 1ft, Number and percent of students passing 



teacher-made examinations 1n science. 







FALL 1980 






SPRING 1981 




Grade 


N 


Number 
Passing 


Percent 
Passing 


N 


Number 
Passl ng 


Percent 
Passlnq 


9 


45 


29 


64% 


45 


28 


62% 


10 


65 


53 


82% 


73 


56 


77% 


11 


22 


20 


9 IX 


26 


22 


85% 


12 


10 


R 


80% 


11 


9 


82% 


TOTAL: 


142 


110 


77% 


155 


115 


74% 



.The criterion of 65 percent of students passlnq was met and sub- 
stantially surpassed by tenth, eleventh, and twelfth graders In 
both fall and sprlnq. 

.Ninth-grade students 1n both fall and sprlnq failed to reach the 
criterion, althouqh they achieved rates very close to the percent 
level. 

.Eleventh qraders had the hlohest level of performance on teacher- 
made science examinations. 
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Tablt 19. Wugbtr and ptrctnt of studtnts passing 
t> achtr-madt txawlnatlons In social studlas. 







FAIL 1980 






SPRING 1981 




Gradt 


N 


Numbtr 
Passinq 


Parctnt 
Passinq 


N 


Numbtr 
Passinq 


Parctnt 
Passinq 


9 


8 


3 


38! 


47 


31 


66% 


10 


75 


54 


72% 


76 


58 


76% 


11 


48 


41 


85% 


52 


39 


75% 


12 


40 


34 


85% 


30 


24 


80% 


TOTAL: 


171 


132 


77% 


205 


152 


74% 



.The crlttrlon of 65 percent of students passinq was met and sub- 
stantially surpassed by tenth, eleventh, and twelfth qraders 1n 
both fall and spring* 

.N1nth-qrade students 1n the fall failed to reach the criterion 
level, but their small number makes the outcome for that term 
unreliable. They did meet the criterion 1n the sprlnq. 

.Twelfth-qrade students had the hlqhest level of performance on 
teacher-made examinations 1n social studies. 
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Table 20. Number and percent of students passing 
teacher-Made examinations In native language studies . 







FALL 1980 






SPRING 1981 




Grade 


N 


Number 
Passlnq 


Percent 
Passlnq 


N 


Number 
Passlnq 


Percent 
Passlnq 


9 


42 


34 


Bit 


52 


40 


77% 


10 


70 


60 


86% 


76 


59 


781 


11 


44 


43 


981 


46 


36 


78% 


12 


26 


26 


loot 


29 


23 


79% 


TOTAL: 


182 


163 


90% 


203 


158 


78% 



• The criterion of 65 percent of student j passing was met and sub- 
stantially surpassed 1n all qrades 1n both fall and spring* 

.Twelfth graders had the highest level of performance on teacher- 
made examinations in native lanquaqe studies. 

.Passlnq rates decline from fall to spring at all grade levels; 
these differences were large only for eleventh and twelfth graders. 
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Table 21. Number and percent of students passing 
teacher-made examinations In business education. 







FALL 1980 






SPRING 1981 




Grade 


N 


Number 
Passlnq 


Percent 
Passlnq 


N 


Number 
Passlnq 


Percent 
Passlnq 


o 


15 


12 


80t 


25 


20 


80% 


10 


41 


39 


95% 


52 


44 


A5* 


11 


lfi 


14 


88% 


21 


20 


95% 


12 


11 


11 


1001 


15 


14 


93% 


TOTAL : 


83 


76 


92% 


113 


98 


87% 



.Approximately one-third of program students were reported to be 
enrolled in business education courses 1n the fall; half of all 
program students *ere reported to be enrolled 1n these courses 
1n the spring. 

•The criterion of 65 percent of students passlna was met and sub- 
stantially surpassed 1n all grades 1n both fall and spring. 
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Table 22. Significance of the difference between attendance percentages 



of program students and the attendance Percen t age of the school . 
Average school-wide attendance percentage: RZ.flT 



Grade 


N 


Mean 
Percentaqe 


Star «rd 
Oev , jt 


Percentaqe 
01 f fer ence 




r 


_P 


9 


47 


92.4 


10.2 


9.6 


6. 


38 


.001 


in 


79 


91. 9 


9.0 


9.1 


ft. 


93 


.001 


11 


49 


93. ft 


4.0 


11.0 


19. 


05 


.001 


12 


45 


91.6 


6. 1 


ft. 8 


9. 


57 


.001 


TOTAL 


220 


92.4 


7.9 


9.6 


17. 


98 


.001 



.The attendance rate for students 1n each grade, and for the 
total qroup of blHnqual students, exceeded 90 percent. 

.The difference between attendance by prolect students and by 
the student body as a whole 1s statistically significant. 

.The ninth and tenth qrades showed greater variation 1n attendance 
than the upper grades. 

.Eleventh-grade students had the hlqhest level of attendance durmo 
the school year. 

.Outcomes suggest that students' 'evel of motivation was high. 
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VII. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



In the five years of Its existence, the Basic BIHnquai Proqram 
at Bowne has developed an Instructional proqram which appears to be meetlnq 
the varied ne€ds of its population quite well, despite very heavy demands 
vrt the versatility and enerqy of Its staff. Notable strenqths of the 
proqram are Its 1roaq1nat1ve use of available resources, wel 1 -devel oped 
curMcular str '^eqles and materials, successful use of career and vocational 
thews across all areas of proqram activity, mutually productive rela- 
tionship with the Rowne quldance staff, and special sensitivity and 
competence 1n supportive services and affective domains. In this connec- 
tion Its concern for families as well as Individual students has heen out- 
standlnq: students are recoqnlzed to be people who rnust function well 1n 
a variety of settlnqs 1n order to function well academically, and they are 
supported as such 1n a hlqhly Individualized way. 

Since this 1s the last year of proqram operation, recommendations 
focus on provlainq continuity for the present proqram population after 
tie program's end. Another area 1n need of attention is planninq for the 
* future of MHnqual studies at Bowne in the absence of the co-ordi nat 1 nq 

efforts of the Droqram staff. The followlnq recommendations are addressed 
to those two areas of concern. 

1) The experience and expertise of the present program's 
staff should be recoanized as 5 maior resource 1n planninq any future 
course of action. The re-estahl 1 shment of a bilingual proqram should 
be qiven serious consideration, alona with other options. 
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2) There should he a follow-up study of proqram students 
to monitor their pronress 1n the mainstream. Special p r oblems can then 

be Identified and addressed before thev become critical. Also, data useful 
to future plannlnq for this population could be qathered 1n this way. It 
should not be forqotten that before the MUnqual proqram existed, failure 
rates and drop-out rates were very hiqh for these students. 

3) Space should be made available for the present bilinqual 
resource library 1n the school library. This material should be kept 
toqether 1n one place for the use of students and faculty. 

4) The special needs of proqram parents should be considered 
and the in*)ortance of their participation to the academic oroqress of 
their children recoqnized. At the very least, the absence of a MUnqual 
proqram seems to make the deslqnatlon of a MUnqual family liaison person 
of hiqh priority. This recommendation was also mai.e by the proaram 

d1 rec ^ 

Thouqhtful attention should be qlven to the academic 
needs of the population which the proqram has served in developlnq plans 
for Bowne as an International school an endeavor which provides many 
excitlnq possibilities for academic Innovation. 
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